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SOME INDUSTRIAL TENDENCIES IN IRELAND. 

BY GEORGE P. PARKER, COMMISSIONER OP THE LOUISIANA 

PURCHASE EXPOSITION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM OP 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



No apology is necessary for reviewing anew, from time to time, 
the conditions to be found in Ireland. However these may change 
in general, the poverty, the distress, and the resulting disaffection 
always appeal to a people who, prosperous themselves, and with 
nothing in all their history to suggest a famine or even a serious 
shortness of food over any wide area, have developed a sense of 
sympathy naturally much stronger than that existing in coun- 
tries, some part of whose widely scattered population is accus- 
tomed to periodical suffering or scarcity among a considerable 
proportion of their inhabitants. 

It is often charged that Americans are inclined to meddle in 
Irish politics; but, if the sentiment of the people of the United 
States towards Ireland could be analyzed, in all its bearings, the 
discovery would be made that, instead of being based upon politi- 
cal grievances, both its genesis and its reason are found in the 
serious economic defects . which make that country one of the 
poorest in the world. When it is recalled that, in 1900, the 
United States contained nearly five million persons of Irish birth 
or parentage, and as many more of Irish ancestry; that the ma- 
jority of those who desert Ireland each year still seek American 
refuge; that a large proportion of them have only been able 
to do so by the money, painfully saved, and remitted thence by 
relatives or friends who have preceded them; that, in addition, 
thousands of remittances, small individually, but large in the 
aggregate, are sent each year for the support of those too young 
or too old to emigrate ; and that large sums are sent back in the 
form of legacies, gifts to schools, churches, and for other public 
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purposes, too much emphasis may easily be laid upon the com- 
paratively petty contributions intended to promote or assist 
political agitation. 

The fact that there are in the United States more than twice 
as many persons of Irish blood as in Ireland itself, and that they 
are frugal, industrious, and hopeful, while those in the country 
of origin become fewer each year their prosperity lingers, ought 
to give pause to these extremists always to be found in the dual 
Irelands all over the world. Eighty millions of people, who in 
their home affairs know nothing but Home Kule, and absorb, 
without difficulty, ten millions of Irish, may well be pardoned 
the impression that, if concessions are to be granted, those who 
remain behind ought to have some one of the things they want 
rather than the many forced upon them. All these realities and 
aspirations may be the result of a political or social delusion, but, 
if so, they deserve and demand analysis and patience rather than 
the vituperation and questioning of motives, which, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, spring up ever ready for use. 

For my own part, I am in no wise concerned with the internal 
politics of Ireland, and, in the course of this article, shall not 
refer to it, either for citing a fact or expressing an opinion. But 
the awful poverty, plain to him who goes to Ireland with eyes 
and ears open, is no delusion. Go where he will, he must see it 
or hear of it. During a recent visit there, in pursuance of a 
public duty, I travelled over five or six hundred miles of the 
Irish railways, and also drove or rowed over another hundred and 
fifty miles, sometimes in well-known places, again in others off 
the ordinary lines of tourist travel. I tried to see its varied life, 
now as represented in Dublin during the week of the exclusive 
and aristocratic Horse Show, then in the vile slums so painfully 
in evidence in the capital, Cork, and Belfast, and even in many 
smaller places. I mingled everywhere with its people, including 
travellers in trains, the ever-present and most effective constabu- 
lary, the parish priests, the farmers in the market towns, laborers 
in the streets, manufacturers, merchants, and United States Con- 
suls, in at least ten out of the sixteen counties visited. I also 
saw both managers and people at the Cork Exhibition — one of 
the most creditable and useful held anywhere, even during an age 
of exhibitions. 

In addition, I came into contact, in Dublin, Cork, Killarney, 
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Drogheda, Belfast, Londonderry, Omagh — the principal centres 
from which I walked or drove and in village and country — with 
the men who, realizing how poor Ireland is and how closely its 
woes tread upon the heels of its poverty, are bending every effort 
to promote a change for the better. These men, with no party in- 
terests to serve, are seeking to check emigration — now become a 
real drain upon Irish life — by removing its causes and thus mak- 
ing it unnecessary. While they really carry their religion into it, 
it is only to show their contempt for theological distinctions — 
something more needed in Ireland, perhaps, than in any other 
country in the world. The excuse for this article, from the first 
word to the last, is the desire to outline, as briefly as possible, the 
conditions, to tell of the work these men have done and are trying 
and hoping to do, and also to emphasize its necessity. 

There is little occasion for analyzing anew the people of Ire- 
land. Their energy and activity, their qualities and their en- 
forced migration, have made them as familiar in every quarter 
of the globe as at home. But that decline in numbers, rapid 
after the famine, since then steady and persistent, is an element 
which cannot be too often emphasized. As this policy was both 
encouraged and necessary, the race soon found a foothold in 
every new country. For some years it has been recognized, in 
Ireland and elsewhere, as a serious economic weakness, and the 
mainspring of the efforts, now directed in an organized way, to 
the encouragement of self-help, is the determination to check 
the movement in some wholesome way. Those engaged in this 
movement believe that there is no real industrial reason for its 
continuance. They perceive that Ireland is slowly taking its 
place as a nation of the very old and the very young and, as a 
result, is losing concurrently the power of initiative and of execu- 
tion. They see its young drawn away each year by many thou- 
sands, while its old men and women, massed out of all proper 
proportion, remain to become charges upon industries, most of 
which tend, by the absence of numbers and strength, to decline 
in importance and in assurance of prosperity and happiness. 

This diminution has gone on during each decennial period, 
from the 6,514,473 in 1851, until, in 1901, only 4,456,546 re- 
mained. Prior to 1874, the predominating element in this steady 
human drain was males; since then, with the exception of two or 
three years, the disparity has been on the side of females. Once 
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or twice the number of both has dropped below forty thousand, 
while the average for eight of the years scattered through the 
whole period, was more than 137,000. Illustrating the ages of 
emigrants, it is interesting to note that, for the fifteen years be- 
tween 1880 and 1894, only 7.9 per cent, were under fifteen, and 
9 per cent, over thirty-five, thus leaving 83.1 per cent, between 
these ages. In 1891, the births per 1,000 of population were 23 
in Ireland, 31 in England, and 34 in Scotland, while the rate for 
marriages, which was 14 in Scotland, 15% in England, was only 
9 in Ireland. Curiously enough, in spite of poverty and distress, 
and of the persistent policy which leaves the young and the old 
behind, the death rate, in the same year, was 18y 2 for Ireland, 20 
for England, and 20y 2 for Scotland — a fact which bears strong 
testimony to the natural healthfulness of the country. 

This drain has so diminished the supply of effective labor that 
some industries have been ruined, others have declined, while all, 
except shipbuilding, have suffered. Influences the most various 
have operated, some political and some religious, and, as is 
generally the case, all of them economic. Agriculture, the one 
industry to which the people of Ireland have pinned their faith 
during all their history, has been the principal sufferer. What- 
ever industrial importance the land may have elsewhere, in Ire- 
land it is engrossing. With no great mineral resources, with 
manufactures declining or ruined, with the lack of capital and 
the resulting monopoly of commerce by its predominant political 
partner, with the neglect of fisheries, perhaps inevitable from 
the constant drain upon its labor supply, the one thing that re- 
mained was the land. This is not the place to consider the land 
laws, even with all their odd features, not the least curious of 
which are the kaleidoscopic changes made in them since 1870; 
but there they are, there is the land itself, and there is also the 
fact that pasture has gradually succeeded tillage, that methods 
of culture are outgrown, that landlords and tenants have be- 
come sworn enemies, and that neither have the capital to take 
advantage of any new demands upon it. 

As a consequence, confidence and stability have disappeared, 
while the few laborers that remain are so ill-paid that many live 
only just above the starvation line. Farm wages, low as they are 
in all European countries, seem, in Ireland, to be measured by 
the pauper standard. In England, the average is about fourteen 
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shillings a week, while, in the sister island, it does not rise above 
ten shillings. The usual result follows, that this cheap labor is 
ineffective and little more profitable to its employers than to it- 
self. As this is the foundation industry, it sets so low a standard 
for all others, except the highest class of artisans, that the rate 
of average wages in manufactures in Ireland ranges from ten to 
thirty per cent, below that paid in England, presumably for the 
same work, in character, time, or quantity. In defiance of the 
claim that cheap labor is the one thing necessary, it is still im- 
possible to draw capital from England, Scotland, America, or 
elsewhere. 

With such untoward conditions and in spite of the fact that 
one agrarian agitation has succeeded another, it would have been 
surprising if men of heart and intelligence, holding assured posi- 
tions in Ireland and interested in its progress, had not recognized 
that the evils lay deeper than was generally thought. And so 
they have. During the last one hundred and thirty years, since 
Arthur Young directed attention to some of its serious economic 
abuses, one writer after another has emphasized this phase. But 
till lately none had succeeded in so focussing attention upon it 
as to produce any decided result. Neither famine nor emigra- 
tion, neither violence nor peaceful agitation, had wrought an 
effective change. It was impossible to organize co-operation, be- 
cause the various elements could not agree long enough to do so. 
Capital was not available, because it could earn a larger return 
elsewhere. In one form or another, government has given what 
it called relief, generally upon the demand of a faction or part 
of the people. 

About 1889, Mr. (now Sir) Horace Plunkett, representing 
one of the best known families in Ireland, began the work, 
the necessity for which he had long had in mind.* His first 
efforts were directed to the encouragement of agricultural co- 
operation. Although Ireland had long been known as a suc- 
cessful centre of the dairy industry, it was showing a decline. 

* A full and extraordinarily interesting account of the work here re- 
ferred to, from the pen of Sir Horace Plunkett himself, will be found in 
the volume entitled "Ireland in the New Century," recently published 
in London by Mr. John Murray and in New York by Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. As Sir Horace explains in that book, his purpose in writing 
it was twofold: to give a philosophic insight into the chief Irish prob- 
lems, and to present the facts which appear to him to illustrate these 
problems in process of solution. — Editor "Nobth American Review." 
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These earlier societies, though narrow in their range, were 
pioneers, so far as system and effectiveness were concerned. They 
did enable the farmer to purchase, on joint account, what he 
needed, including seeds, manures, and machinery of the best 
quality, at the lowest possible price. This took him out of the 
hands of the neighborhood usurer — the curse of Ireland, as of 
poor populations wherever found. Later, in order that these 
local bodies, widely scattered, might more effectively carry out 
the purposes of their existence, they were federated. These were 
followed by a system of agricultural banks, intended still further 
to promote self-help in the matter of supplying capital; and one 
of the most encouraging results of these various movements was 
the gradual substitution of cash dealing for the credit system. 
Based upon the principle of self-help, other societies have been 
organized to bring producers and consumers nearer together. 

The earlier steps have been described in the North American 
Heview. Suffice it to say here that they have been carried on 
under both public and private auspices. The Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction — itself the result of com- 
bination — has been the medium for public exploitation. Of this, 
Sir Horace is the Vice-President and the real head. Through 
it he has been able to command both public money and attention, 
in the press and from active, enterprising men in all parts of 
Ireland. This latter would have been impossible without some 
cord connecting with public sentiment. He has also been able 
to carry out experiments, well-known elsewhere, but compara- 
tively new, on any commanding scale, in Ireland. He first made 
his work known to the whole United Kingdom, in 1901, at the 
Glasgow Exhibition, which was only a preliminary, so far as 
attracting attention was concerned, to the one held afterwards in 
Cork. By reason of these successes, he has attained, in a short 
time, the highest recognition, so that, in public esteem if not in 
nominal rank, he soon towered over Lord-Lieutenants and Irish 
Secretaries. 

He had been compelled to begin at the beginning and to do 
formally what the pioneer of a new community on the American 
Continent has done automatically for three hundred years. It 
follows that Ireland, an old country, has had to learn the simplest 
elements of that large co-operation which goes on among settlers 
in new countries. It is greatly to the credit of its people that 
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they have been both able and willing to study this feature, al- 
most absent, in any variety of form, from the life of England 
itself. This public recognition made it possible to carry out 
at Cork, before the eyes of a quick, watchful people, experi- 
ments dealing with their own conditions. The Department 
has sent specialists into every county and district, thus com- 
manding support from governing bodies, societies and indi- 
viduals. When a farmer found his potato crop diseased, he had 
only to forward a sample in order to receive back by telegraph 
instructions which would enable him to stop or mitigate the 
ravages. At the experiment stations, now here, now there, men 
and boys all over Ireland have been taught how to feed calves; 
to check or cure the diseases of animals; to build stables, or byres, 
as they are called; to rear and handle bees; to construct com- 
fortable cottages at small cost and on sanitary lines and to get, 
at the fairest prices, the furniture to put into them. In short, the 
farmers of Ireland — many thousands of whom have been able to 
take advantage of the agrarian legislation enacted since 1870 — 
have learned, in an authoritative way, just what was most needed 
to make them independent and progressive. 

Not content with this public work, Sir Horace planned and 
organized, concurrently, the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society. This is a private body, composed of four hundred mem- 
bers, and includes representatives of every creed, party, business, 
and social force in the country. Its purposes were on all-fours 
with his public work. In fact, it was impossible for me, as a 
spectator and inquirer, to discover where the efforts of the Board 
of Agriculture began, or those of the Irish Agricultural Society 
ended, so harmonious were they, both in purpose and working. 
If any difference was discernible, it grew out of the greater 
freedom of the Society. It is able, perhaps, to throw into its 
literature more liveliness than would be consistent in a blue-book, 
with its obvious limitations. One of its leaflets, entitled " Homo 
Rule in the Dairy," asserts a liberty in headline of which the De- 
partment of Agriculture would naturally be deprived. It has 
been free to urge that social life has a close relation to co-opera- 
tion, to preach direct the doctrine of self-help, always and every- 
where so necessary, and, in general, to make its appeal with a 
directness and force both attractive and potent. But the fact re- 
mains that these bodies, working together, with the same idea, 
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have so supplemented each other's efforts as to show most de- 
cided results. The returns in the first column of the following 
tabular statement — meagre though its showing is when compared 
with those which register its progress during two succeeding six- 
year periods — enable me to condense much history into little 
space and to give a comprehensive idea of useful work : 

PROGRESS OF FAEMERS' CO-OPEBATIVF, SOCIETIES. 

1889. 1895. 1901. 

Dairy and agricultural societies 1 56 187 

Auxiliaries — 8 81 

Agricultural societies — 10 106 

Co-operative banks — 1 102 

Poultry societies — — 29 

Miscellaneous — — 46 

Federations — 1 2 

Total number of societies 1 76 553 

Total membership 50 3,800 51,000 

If any reader in the United States, whether native of Ireland, 
tracing his ancestry to it, or interested in its present and future 
without much regard to its past, would like to know what is going 
on there, let him write to the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural 
Society in Dublin for some of its leaflets and other publications. 
He will at once be interested in the work on its own account 
and will be able to study what, for its magnitude, is, perhaps, the 
most useful industrial movement now under way anywhere in the 
world. He will learn that there is something in Ireland besides 
the political agitations and bitter religious quarrels with which, 
in some quarters, it is common to associate its name. 

Other matters, kept continually in mind, include those cot- 
tage industries, so much needed to give employment to women. 
Owing to neglect in the matter of design and the absence of 
careful instruction in execution, Irish lace-making, with its long 
traditions, and embroidery, for which there has always been a 
demand, iiad fallen somewhat into decline. Teachers have been 
sent out into village and rural districts, where they have met with 
the most encouraging reception. The technical schools have 
taken it up, and new societies for encouraging this order of in- 
dustries on the artistic side have been successful in making new 
centres for them. In like manner, an attempt has been made to 
give instruction in the growing and preparation of flax, to devise 
cheap and efficient insurance, and to provide libraries. Grazing, 
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cottage gardening, and fruit-drying have been studied and en- 
couraged. Similar efforts have been devoted to the fishery in- 
terests and to the marble quarries in the West. In brief, every 
industry, whether vigorous or declining, has been so helped as 
to put new heart into those connected with it. 

No attempts at amelioration have been without visible result. 
Thus far, the laws dealing with land have enabled about one- 
tenth of all the tenants to buy their holdings. That this and all 
the other processes have been attended with difficulties and dis- 
couragements must be assumed, but, in general, they have pro- 
moted the success of the co-operative movements to which refer- 
ence has been made. All the forces, working together, are cer- 
tain, in the end, to change the form of agitation, if indeed they 
do not remove the necessity for conducting it on the old lines. 

Perhaps one of the most wholesome of the signs has been the 
steady improvement in the housing of the population. Judge 
William O'Connor Morris, who probably knows the whole of Ire- 
land better than any other man in it, says: "The dense and 
wretched hovels which, sixty years ago, barely sheltered the mill- 
ions of Irish indigence, if still too frequent, have been, for the 
most part, effaced; the houses of the better class have greatly in- 
creased in number, though the population has enormously de- 
clined." This is verified, from the latest full returns available, 
by the classification of houses, in 1841 and 1891 : 

1841. 1891. 

Houses of the first class 40,080 70,740 

Houses of the second class 264,184 466,632 

Houses of the third class 533,297 312,589 

Houses of the fourth class 491,278 20,617 

Total 1,328,839 870,578 

Population 8,175,124 4,704,750 

The improvement in rural housing in Ireland has even at- 
tracted so much attention in England that the activity of Irish 
Boards of Guardians and of the newer local governing bodies is 
commended to imitation. That the movement has been car- 
ried on at a heavy cost, both in tax and debt, is certain, but, if 
the present degree of prosperity and the favorable prospects are 
maintained, the burden will not be felt. The fact that this im- 
provement proceeds steadily has such an influence upon develop- 
ment that its drawbacks' cannbi'WiBb^^ >m ' <t '' ' 
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Improvement in church architecture must have a profound in- 
fluence upon the general growth of pride, both public and private. 
Seventy years ago — before the great emigration movement began 
and when the boon of Catholic Emancipation had only recently 
been granted — church buildings were in a tumble-down condition, 
generally devoid of artistic merit, situated in unsightly or incon- 
venient places, reflecting the misery of the people. The testi- 
mony of travellers and residents emphasizes the presence, nearly 
everywhere, of untidy and badly furnished structures, and of the 
ragged, unkempt, and miserable communicants. Now, it is a 
pleasure to see, wherever one may go, north or south, whether 
Catholic, Anglican, or Presbyterian, the well-chosen site, the at- 
tractive building, well-seated and equipped, and the tidy, well- 
dressed people, going, Sundays, on foot or in their own humble 
conveyances, to worship. Everywhere — more than in any other 
country in Europe — one sees and must applaud the reverential 
attitude of a people who, if they have suffered, have at least main- 
tained close relations with their religion. Much of this is due 
to liberal contributions made by those who, be it said to their 
credit, while seeking homes in America and other countries and 
finding work and prosperity, have deemed it a duty as well as a 
pleasure, regardless of creed, to contribute freely, out of their 
abundance, to their religion in the country of origin. 

In like manner, it is impossible not to see how well the priests 
of the dominant Church have husbanded their resources, what 
business qualities they have demonstrated, and how they have 
made themselves potent examples to the people about them. More 
notably than any other single class of workers or leaders in Irish 
social life, they have been able to contribute to the success of 
everything that promised to promote industrial improvement. So 
true is this, that none of the movements now in progress would 
have been possible without the co-operation of the clergy, not 
only by sympathy, but in that far more important element, actual 
participation in its details. 

I recognize that many features in the industrial life of Ireland, 
which it would have been a pleasure to discuss, are missing from 
this review. The yearning for new opportunities, found every- 
where, north and south, among the humble workers; how strong 
the demand is for industries with which to occupy themselves 
during the winter months; how plainly they see the difficulties 
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that surround them ; how keenly they recognize the shortcomings 
of themselves and the people of whom they are a part, and yet 
how strong the belief is in themselves and their race; and with 
what affection they look upon Ireland — all these are pathetic and 
important elements of the life in which the observer finds him- 
self. Then studies of the comparatively small average consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors and of the widespread influence which 
temperance movements have had, would supply knowledge of a 
phase of the national character not generally appreciated, and 
correct many misapprehensions. The art instinct, never com- 
pletely destroyed, the demand for its revival and cultivation, and 
the general recognition of its existence by public authorities, by 
all the earnest among the clergy, as well as by the active, true, 
working friends of Ireland, would have filled some pages with 
interest. That annual migration of laborers, mainly from the 
congested districts of the west to other parts of Ireland and to 
England and Scotland, the result of a sad necessity; the attitude 
of the railways; the relations of horse-breeding to industry and 
its influence upon the people; the increase in the number of 
cattle; the standards of food; and, above all, the intimate com- 
mercial relation, amounting almost to dependence, of Ireland to 
the Kingdom of which it is a part — all these I recognize as be- 
longing to my subject. 

But no possible compression will enable a writer to treat, with- 
in the limits of a single paper, these varied industrial conditions. 
The complications are so many, the effect of prejudices and dif- 
ferences is so apparent, while the newly roused hopes and energies 
are so promising, that little more can be done than skim the sur- 
face. The reader who is also a well-wisher of Ireland may, how- 
ever, discern signs of the revival of its industries and its pros- 
perity. With this prospect in mind, those interested in the coun- 
try ought to seek sources of information more complete than a 
short article in a magazine or newspaper can supply. If any 
word of mine should lead a few travellers and students to go to 
the country for themselves, they may be assured of ample reward 
in the beauty of its scenery and in a human interest nowhere sur- 
passed. But they must not expect to see any of these, in a 
compensating way, if they merely scamper over it; the country, 
the people, and the problems incident to both, do not lend them- 
selves to this method. George F. Parkeb. 



